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These Are Some Of The Things 


A. S. C. 


Can Mean To High School Graduates 


Ability benefited to its fullest; 
Academic acceleration resulting in 





Superior scholarship 
guided by proper 





Counseling and curriculum 
programming 





Teachers will have an opportunity to giv: 


tO 


some parting advice tc 
jraduating senior students in high schools over the state. It is a 


critical time in these young people’ 


s lives. What they decide to 
they leave high school will determine their future courses in life. 

At A.S.C.—Arizona's only State College—there are carefully 
opportunities to achieve the maximum. 

Top students will be thoroughly challenged by the A.S.C. Hon 
gram. This program of “extra’’ offerings now begins with the freshm<« 
student first entering college and continues through seven semesters. 


This is part of the A.S.C. programming which is designed to care for 


individual differences. The able and ambitious student, the gifted student 


1 program of real challenge. 


re-nonors ret 


in humanities 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE 
FLAGSTAFF, ARIZONA 














Our Singing World 


Pitts - Glenn - Watters - Wersen 


New Enlarged Editions for Kindergarten-Grade 6 


Kindergarten Book, 
h Enlarged 
-Ourages musSICd!l partici First Gr 1de Book Enlarged 
pation and learning. Each Singing On Our Way, 
enlarged edition has a Enlarged 
new section 5 
strumental pieces, songs Enlarged 
with instrumental enrich Singing Every Day, 
ment. and sona pvlavlets Enlarged 
Singing Together 
RECORD ALBUMS —— Enlarged 
: Singing in Harmony, 
Record albums (7 ) ging Y 
Enlarged 
make music instruction e 
, , singing Juniors 
simpler and ates ee ea 
ie ot each « “eg, eee Singing Teen-agers 
New “"C 1lbums for Music Makers 
yrades 1-6 and a Kinder The Girls’ Book 
garten “B” album avail Ask about Ginn 
able. Square Dance Albums 


Please write for descriptive circulars from 


Ginn and Company 


2550 Hanover Street, Palo Alto, California 
Representative: Cecil J’ Simpson, 7820 East-South Loma Land Drive 
McDowell Pkwy.., Scottsdale, Arizona 
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When time is short and the need is great, 


the bright refreshment and quick lift 


in Coca-Cola seem delightfully welcome. 
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Editorial Comment — 


Arizona and the National 
Defense Education Act 


By Holland Melvin 


The general purpose of this Act is based 
on the belief that “the security of the Na 
tion requires the fullest development of 
the mental resources and technical skills 
of its young men and women.” A program 
was provided under the Act to “identify 
and educate more of the talent of the Na 
tion.” There is reaffirmation of the “prin- 
ciple” that the states and local communi- 
ties have, and retain control 


must over, 


primary responsibility for public educa 


tion. 

Money is appropriated for loans to stu- 
dents in the higher institutions of the Na 
the 
states is in the hands of the Commission 


tion. The apportionment to several 
er of Education, on the basis of the popu 
lation in the higher institutions of each 
the total 
Nation. 


relation to number of 
the 


tions for the loans are to be processed 


state in 


students over The applica- 


through individuals appointed by the ad- 


ministration in each institution. The se- 
lection of the recipients is to be on the 
basis of those “having a superior academ 
i¢ background who express a desire to 
teach in elementary or secondary schools, 
and students whose academic background 


indicate a superior capacity or prepara 


EpITor’s NotE—(The appointment of Holland 
Melvin as the AEA representative on the State 
Board’s Advisory Committee on the National 
Defense Education Act has dual significance. 
Not only does he represent some 9,000 AEA 
members but has brought to the Committee a 
junior college point of view. Such is significant 
in view of the aspects of the law relating to 
junior coilege education.) 
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tion in science, mathematics, engineering, 
Each in- 
stitution of higher learning in the state 


or a modern foreign language.” 


has provided the necessary funds and the 
individual or individuals to process the 


applications. 


State Advisory Committee 

The State of Arizona through the action 
of the State Board of Education and the 
State Superintendent of Publie Instruc- 
tion began to set up a program for the 
implementation of the Act at the end of 
1958. The State Advisory Committee was 
set up under the State Board of Educa- 
tion and included Dr. David L. Patrick of 
the University of Arizona, Dr. G. D. Me- 
Grath of Arizona State University, Dr. 
Virgil Gillenwater of the Arizona State 
College at Flagstaff, Mr. Hollice Steven 
son of Douglas, Mr. Holland Melvin, re- 
presenting the Arizona Education Assoe- 
iation, and Mr. W. W. Dick, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction as chairman. 


A subcommittee was appointed to pre- 
sent a state plan to the State Board of 
Education for the Guidance and Testing 
provision of the Act. The subcommittee 
included as chairman, Mr. Delbert Jerome 
Public In- 


struction, and as members. Mr. Joe Young 


of the State Department of 


of the Tueson Elementary Schools, Mr. 
Max Kaslo of the Guidance Program for 
the Secondary Schools, Dr. Paul Daniel 
son of the University of Arizona, Dr. Ro- 

Turn to page 19 
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The thing most 


The one program 
needed in best equipped 
today’s world: to provide it: 

EXPLORING 


ARITHMETIC 


successful 
arithmetic 





teaching 


Grades 1 and 2, text-workbooks 

by Herbert F. Spitzer and Martha Norman 
Grades 3-8, clothbound texts, by Jesse Osborn, Adeline Riefling, 
and Herbert F. Spitzer. Teacher's Editions for Grades 1 through 8 


3. 


Children EXPERIENCE a 
true-to-life problem-situation. 


Questions ard exercises help 
pupils. DISCOVER for them- 


They EXPLORE ways of 
solving it by using what they 
already have learned about 
arithmetic. 


» 


A. 


selves’ the reasons for new 
arithmetic steps. 


Pupils DEVELOP deeper 
understanding. 


WEBSTER “<> PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4 ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


YOUR ARIZONA REPRESENTATIVE: 
Wayne A. Bowles © Webster Publishing Co. © 219 Shelby St. © Santa Fe, N. M. 
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Among Our Neighbors 
Hither and Yon 


By JOSEPH N, SMELSER 


Chairman of the A E A Editorial Board 


“The rating of workers places them in 
a healthy competitive climate in which 


and worth their fair heads 


the 


virtue rear 


above square heads of mediocrity,” 


wrote a rating fan—a career “observer.” 
Worker: 


would believe that if I hadn't seen squares 


(having read the above) “I 


on top.” 


“In many of the schools I have visited 
ioo few themes were written (in English 
classes). Why? Because the teachers were 
responsible for 150, or even 180, pupils. 
Such overloaded find 
that 
ought to be required.” (James Conant in 


The Phi Delta Kappan, November, 1958.) 


teachers could not 


time to read the number of themes 


(We seem to be in a squeeze: students 


ire squeezed into classrooms; necessary 


equipment and materials 


the 


are squeezed 


out of budget: teachers are being 


squeezed to teach more and better; boards 
of education are being squeezed to keep 


taxes down. Money, and not real learning, 


mav well be the central issue. ) 
“The argument for the revolutionary 


reconstruction of the American system 
of higher edueation to provide more spe- 
cialists in technology and science is an 
argument based, of course, on the achieve- 
ments of the Russians. We must keep up 
with the Russians; we 
the and it is a 
trouble university faculties increasingly 
that 


are damned if we 


don’t. But trouble is 


observe we are also damned if we 
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do. To compete with Russia is to model 
ourselves on Russia ... the fate we have 
been struggling to avoid ... to carry that 
fatal practice into our schools and col- 
leges (which we have already done) and 
thus make the shaping of the American 
the 
(Archibald 


day Review,” Jan. 51, 1959) 


irretrievable 
“Satur- 


future would be final, 


disaster.” MacLeish, 


-and this 
holds for all peoples and not just for the 


“What is most needed today 


peoples of the United States and of the 


Soviet Union—is massive assurance of 
than 
vous proclamations that one side or the 
The Nuclear 


Sat. 


wisdom and restraint rather ner- 


other is all set to unleash 


Terror. (Norman Cousins, Rev., 
March 21, 1959.) 

“The proper functioning of [a teachers’ 
the 


and officers be accorded the privilege of 


association] requires that members 
frankly voicing their criticism of the col- 
lege administration, and of the individuals 
exercising the governing powers thereof,” 
decreed the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
in handing down a decision on a recent 
teacher tenure case. 

“Likewise we do not consider a dis- 
charge for bad behavior can be grounded 
on remarks made by a teacher in private 
conversation with one or two other fellow 
faculty members with no outsiders pres- 
ent.” the court added. (College and Uni- 


versity Bulletin, April 15, 1959) 





FAiigh Priority 


for Public 


i 


1. Carson, NEA Director for 


The National Edueation Association and 


the Arizona Education Association ex- 


perienced both successes and failures dur- 
the 1958/59, but 


profile of successes is steadily 


ing school year our 
rising. 
Since all school problems (whether it be 
in the field of curriculum or of finance) 
are quite complex and progress is there- 
fore slow, we are sometimes impatient 
for greater speed in solving them. We 
recognize this and must constantly be on 
the alert in all of our contacts to present 
in the most effective manner the case for 
our curricular offerings, improved fi- 
nances, and particularly the place and 
importance of public education in 


wavy of life. 


our 


It is my feeling that as 


individuals 


lrizona 


Education 


and groups we often miss opportunities 
to present the Case of Public Education. 
We _ teach 
Federal governments but 


about our loeal, state, and 


how many of 
us place enough emphasis upon the school 
district and the school board and its func 
tions and importance? 

We are proud of our professional organi- 
zations and the services which they render 
to teachers, students, and public education 
but as individuals let us place the selling 
of education on a high priority. 

Congratulations to all, of you for the 
fine membership this year. We would like 
to see every local represented at the NEA 
Representative Assembly in St. Louis. 
Also, plan now for your representation 
at the Leaders Conference in Flagstaff in 
August. 








P. O. BOX 4035 — 1303 CENTRAL, N.E. 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Teacher placements in Arizona, the entire West, Southwest and 
Alaska in Elementary, Secondary and Colleges. 


MEMBER: National Association of Teachers Agencies 
FREE REGISTRATION 
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Varia l rquides, 
President 


Kducation 


lrizona 


issociation 


Hi, all of 
restful 


for a 
the 


best of wishes 


the 
profitable summer. At 


vou, 
and 
end of the school year when we look ove: 


what we have done and select or reject 


techniques and materials for a_ better 


future program, it has become hackneyed 


to speak of the coming “Year of Deeci 
sion.’ We have come to know that each 
new school vear is a vear of decision. 


However, this coming year will be one 
in Which many of us must make a decision 
little little 


more 


more effort, a 
little 


to give just a 


more thought—perhaps a 
to our loeal, state and 


We 


spoke strongly in the form of resolutions 


money and time 


national professional organizations. 


at our Delegate Assembly: we must back 


those words with action. 


Back when the century and I were both 


much vounger, and I was a first grade 


teacher, my first graders loved the bul 
letin board quotations. Their favorite and 


one of mine was: 


“A man of words and not of deeds 


Is like a garden full of weeds.” 


the “good,” this coming 


Let's get all 


year, out of our good intentions. 


Many of will be 


this 


you growing profes- 


sionally summer. Some of you will 


be taking part in professional meetings 


and work shops; some will come back 


broadened (mentally) by travel or study; 


others will work at teaching or at jobs 
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The President’s Greeting 


“Let's Back Our Words 


With Action” 


that will give you a better understanding 
of the world you are training students to 
enter; still others will be staying at home 
and eatehing up on old reading lists or 

all of you will, I 
better, 


household alterations 


am sure, come back more eager 


teachers. 


And so... until next year—enjoy your- 
selves—-Aloha (salute to a new sister 


state) Auf Wiedersehn, Au Revoir, Arivi- 
that beautiful of all 


wherever vou go, Vava Con Dios. 


derei, and most 


CALENDAR 


TEPS 


June 23-26—<Annual Conference, 


Lawrence, Kansas 
June 28-July 3—NEA Convention, 


St. Louis 
Classroom Teachers National 


Normal, 


5-17 


Conference, 


July 

Illinois 

July 31-Aug. 6—WCOTP, 
Washington, D.C. 


Aug. 16-20—AEA Leaders Conference, 
Flagstaff 
Oct. 19-23—National Safety Congress and 


Exposition, Chicago 


Noy. 6-7—AEA Statewide Convention, 


Tueson 
Noy. 8-14—American Education Week 
Nov. 26-28—National Council of Teachers 


of English, Denver, Colorado 





Is Our Present Elementary School 
Science Program Adequate? 
A Straight Look At The Problem 


By Vilo kK. Blecha 


Teachers are quite aware of the fact that 
for 
children that few subjects can offer. Yet 


the area of science has a fascination 
few teachers feel secure enough in science 
to do more than encourage current event 
reports on the subject. Perhaps this is 
because the 


largely the 


average school offer little for encouraging 


resources of 


children and teachers in science, Perhaps 


it is because science for children is a 


relatively late comer to the curriculum, 


could be that 


the 


or it our insecurity is a 


result of ways by which we experi 


enced or avoided science in high schoo} 


and college. 


New Challenge 


Educators, among others, now recognize 
the need for extending science experiences 
the curriculum 
with teachers being called upon to meet 


into elementary school 
the new challenge. What is more impor 
tant is the fact that children constantly 
remind us in numerous ways that they 
may be ahead of us in areas of 
science. This is particularly true with the 


the 


many 


advent of automation, atomic age, 


solar age, and more recently, the space 
age; all of which reminds us as adults of 
the fantastic phenomena now taking place 
in these areas. 

While we 


presenting science to 


ponder over the problem of 
find 
ourselves being faced with some startling 


children we 


realities. Just for an example let us con- 


sider the one small area of space travel 
Editor’s Note 

Dr. Blecha is Assistant Professor of 
cation at the University of Arizona. 


Edu- 


10 


in which amazing developments are taking 
place. We are being told that the future 
Columbus of space is already born. He ts 
living today just as Christopher Columbus 
was 500 vears ago. The modern Columbus 
may be in an elementary classroom or in 
And 


Christopher Columbus had no idea of what 


vour home. just as the parents of 
he was to do in 1492, so the parents and 
teachers of the modern Columbus of Space 
generally fail to grasp the nature of the 
world of 1992. 
Ilowever it is generally recognized, 
even by skepties, that space travel should 
be a reality within a few short years. 
With the surge of such recent spectacular 
predictions, many elementary teachers 
and professional educators have become 
perplexed by the complexities of science 
with all of its dimensions. As a result we 
discover that we have trouble in keeping 
pace with the explosive interest which 
voungsters have in rockets, satellites, jets, 
space stations, and other areas of science. 
Yet accept it 


occurrence and take it 


children as an everyday 
all in stride. 
Scientific Revolution 

This interest is as normal a part of the 
child’s imaginative world as automobiles, 
refrigerators, jets, television, and diesels. 
But 


some of us oldsters, slowed by 


the 


our 


adjustments in days of radio, air- 


planes, and puffing steam engines, find 
it difficult to change with the times. The 
scientific revolution 
feel 


sometimes we haven't been able to under- 


going on all around 


us makes us vaguely insecure for 
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stand the implications when applied to 
our everyday life. 


Regardless of what happens, and re- 


gardless of our attitudes concerning these 
phenomenal changes going on around us, 
one There is no 


remains certain. 


halt 


thing 


wav to the changing world whether 


we like it or not. Thus it seems inevitable 
that by 1992, on the 500th anniversary of 


1492, space ships will be exploring the 


far distant reaches of the universe. There 


will be real new horizons to explore out 
in space. With these, of course, will come 


new horizons for the teachers and ehil- 


dren in the classrooms. 


In the midst of this violently changing 


universe we find a need, more than ever 
with an edu- 
for life and all 


understandings. To 


before. to present children 


cation that will fit them 


of its realities and 


prepare to meet this we will without a 
doubt, have to place more emphasis on 
science in the elementary school because 
in sO many ways it has become the “grow- 


ing tip” of our civilization. 

Science Experiences Up-to-date 
Consequently, science and the natural 

curiosity which children have for it, has 

significant implications for the element- 

school. If the 


are to be challenged in this dynamie a 


ary needs of our children 


ge, 
our schools will have to bring elassroom 
science experiences up-to-date. In order to 
accomplish this, the 


methods of instrue- 


tion, subject matter, and organization 


must 
(1) 


is We 


provide the following: 


Sequential study of seience just 
reading, 


The 


science in the elementary school centered 


have in arithmetic, and 


social studies. time is past when 


around nature study and remained for 


the most part incidental. The science pro- 


gram should be constructed in sueh a 


manner so as to offer a well balanced 


program which will afford opportunities 
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for incidental science, variety of science 
experiences, teacher-pupil planning, and 
time for children to explore independently 
in their major area of scientifie interest 
with particular emphasis on problem solv- 
ing. 

who are in- 


(2) Elementary teachers 


formed in the various areas of science 
subject-matter. Maybe much of our teacher 
insecurity stems from a feeling of inade- 
quacy because of a lack of knowledge and 
“know how.” 
(3) <A definitely scheduled period for 
science, just as is done in social studies, 
and arithmetic. This means that 
the 


the other 


reading, 
time in school 
that 


and 


we will have to find 


dav for it. It also means 


areas of the curriculum ean should 
be used as vehicles. As long as we try to 
integrate science with the social studies 
or teach it in our spare time, it will con- 
tinue to be incidental in nature and the 
experiences will be meager. 


(4) 


the kindergarten and continues through- 


A science program that begins in 


out the entire school system. 

(5) Finally, knowledge on the part 
of school administrators, principals, and 
supervisors as to what good science teach- 
ing is so that they can continually work 
To improve the science teaching in their 
schools, 

We have explored the wonderment of 
it has 
the 
need for improving our teaching in this 


science and the fascination which 


for children. We have pointed out 


area. All of this does not mean that we 


will have to ignore other areas of the 


curriculum. It means that we can no 


longer afford to ignore the impact of 


science upon the lives of children. We are 
therefore reminded that science must be- 
come a definite part of the elementary 
school curriculum. 

this task, we 


in accomplishing must 


Turn to page 24 
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.... but 
you wish 


you 
weren't! 


You're a school teacher...and school’s 
out. It’s vacation time again...the day 
you've been waiting for. Vacation 
time! You should be glad. It’s here! 
The delicious break in the daily rou- 
tine. The chance to live a little... have 
a little fun...sleep a little later. You 
should be glad! School's out. You're on 


vacation... but you wish you weren't. 


Deep, deep down, almost hidden 
from your conscious thoughts, there’s 
a tiny bit of dread. The dread that 
your precious vacation will slip away 
before you can plan it...the way you 
really want to plan it. But where 
should you go? How should you go? 
How do you plan for fun? Who will 


go with you? 


You think of last year...that last- 
minute decision to get away...to see 
places you'd never seen before. To 
.do things, just for a 
change. You think of that long, lone- 


meet people.. 


alone. 
It’s no fun driving alone. But what 
can you do? Whom can you count on 


some drive in your own car... 


to go with you on such short notice? 
And then...where can you go for what 


4 


you ve got to spend? 


The days don’t wait. And now...like 
last year, it’s happening again. Your 
precious vacation is slipping away. 
Then you remember it. Something 
about a Greyhound vacation. Was it 
on television? In a newspaper ad? 
You riffle through the travel section 
of the newspaper. And it’s there. A 
Greyhound vacation ad with a coupon. 
“Write for information,” it says...and 
you do. Why not! Greyhound has been 
in the travel business a long, long 
time. You write...and in a few days, 
you make a wonderful discovery. 


You discover that Greyhound will 
plan a complete itinerary for you... 
plan it from start to finish...transpor- 
tation, hotel reservations, sight-seeing 

.everything. You ride in air-condi- 
tioned Greyhound buses, complete 
with fully equipped restroom, glori- 
Jus panoramic windows. Schedules 
are so frequent, you can almost pick 
your own time. Suddenly, your vaca- 
tion budget seems bigger...more im- 
portant. 


There are Greyhound vacations to 
almost every vacation playground in 
the country. They're all there... short 
tours, long tours, completely planned 
tours...all for prices you never 
dreamed could be so low. 


But the one that catches your eye is 


the Greyhound ESCORTED TOUR. 
On this tour you ride your own “pri- 
vate” bus from start to finish. You 
start with...and stay with the same 
group of people...really get to know 
them. You go places together ...see 
things together... ! The professional 
Greyhound escort rides with you... 
arranges hotel reservations, side trips. 
handles your baggage...shows you and 
explains the points of interest along 
the way. There’s nothing...absolutely 
nothing for you to do but have fun. 
You ride in an air-conditioned 
Greyhound bus...with fully equipped 
restroom... panoramic windows. You 
stay at the best hotels along the route. 


No more driving yourself...no more 
lonesome roads for you. 


What's that you say? You haven't 
yet sent for your GREYHOUND 
VACATION tour information? Well, 
what are you waiting for? Remember 

.a Greyhound vacation costs less 
than you think. What’s more, you can 
vacation NOW—pay LATER with 
Greyhound’s Charge-A-Tour plan. 
There’s no question about it, “It’s 
such fun to take a Greyhound vaca- 
tion...and leave the driving to us.” 


Hundreds of Tours like these: 


Alaska-Last Frontier, from San 
Francisco 

Mexico, from Phoenix 

Canadian Rockies-Glacier Park, from 
Los Angeles 

Pacific Northwest, from Los Angeles 

Utah Parks, from Los Angeles 

Yellowstone, from Los Angeles 

San Francisco-Golden Gate, from Los 
Angeles 

Grand Tour of America, from Los 
Angeles 


Send for free folders giving complete 
information on exciting Greyhound 
tours from your city! 

Mail to Greyhound Tour Department 1, 
[1 Market Street, San Francisco 5, Calif 


~_e ee ee eweecececaed 


a vacation te 


I prefer (check one) 
(Pre-Planned Tour) 


To join a group (Escorted Tour) oO 


To go on my 
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S.S. Admiral—Largest Pleasure Boat Afloat. 


Meet Me in St. Louis 


For the 98th Annual NEA Convention, June 28-July 3 


St. Louis, Missouri, 
West” 
the Nation,” is 


15.000 


once “Gateway to 


the and now the “Crossroads of 


bracing itself for some 


teachers who will take over the 


city just prior to the June 28 
the National 
Hotels, 


are 


July 3 


annual meeting of Eduea 


tion Association. restaurants, 


shops, and stores putting on the 


finishing touches for one of the biggest 


conventions in 
The 
banks of the Mississippi. 


the city’s history. 


convention city is situated on the 


Once it catered 
to the floating white palaces of the side 
wheeler packets, depicted by Mark Twain. 
But today her attractions are equally as 
glamourous. Iler 


parks and gardens are 


reminiscent of the famed horticulture of 


pre-war Vienna and Budapest. Her in 


dustries produce 357 of the 448 classes of 


products produced in this country. 


14 


sessions and in their 


Between 
time, NE 


world-famous St. 


spare 


A conventioners can take in the 


Louis Municipal Opera, 


America’s oldest and best known sum 


mer open air musical theater, or the sev 
lovers 
to the 
varied events are 
Stadium, the 


League Baseball 


eral museums in the city. Sports 


may divert themselves with a visit 


Arena where a host of 


visit Busch 


National 


presented, or 
home of the 
Cardinals. 

list of visitor to 


the city is Forest Park, 


A must on the every 
the second largest 
the site of 
74 
Box 


city park in the U. S. Part of 
the 1904 World’s 


include the 


Fair, its massive 1. 
Zoo, the 


and 


acres Jewel 


(a modern steel glass 


conservatory 
for displays of flowers and plants grown 


for the city), Municipal Theater, Jeffer- 


son Memorial and Art Museum. 
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Founded in 1764 by a 


men under the leadership of 13 year-old 


group of 30 


Auguste Chouteau, St. Louis has been un- 
der three flags. Originally a Spanish pos- 
session, Napoleon forced Spain to relin 
quish the area to France in 1800. In 18053, 
President Thomas Jefferson negotiated 
its sale as part of the Louisiana Purchase. 

The Purchase gave the go-ahead for the 
westward 


movement of American set 


tlers and made the city the jumping-off 
point for many a wagon train, thus foster 
ing the name of “Gateway to the West.” 
Several years later, when the western ter 
ritory became more populated and there 
was a demand for rapid communications, 


St. Louis became the eastern terminal of 


the famed pony-express riders. 


Capital of Waterways 
Situated just below the confluence of the 
Mississippi, Missouri, and Illinois rivers, 
the city is the virtual capital of about 
10,000 miles of inland waterways. 
Tonnage on the river and its tributaries 
180-million 


1938. 


has risen to tons almost 


three times that of It has grown to 
an even greater pre-eminence than in the 
more storied days of the packet, and St. 
Louis is its focal point. 

Conventioners, if they wander down to 
the foot of Locust 


Street, will be taken 


back to the Gay Nineties on the only orig- 
inal showboat left on the river. Or they 
may cruise down the river on one of the 
largest cruise boats the air conditioned 
SS Admiral, boast the 


which largest 


dance floor afloat. 


In the city itself are two of the coun 


tries finest universities. St. Louis Uni 
versity was the first established west of 
the Mississippi, and Washington Univer 
sity boasts five Nobel Prize winners. Both 


have medical schools that rank at the top. 


In June, when you arrive for the NEA 
98th annual convention, you can witness 
the results of this city’s climb. Housed 


in one of 20 of the city’s finest hotels 
(many with air-conditioned rooms), your 
personal needs filled by the city’s scores 
of barbers, hairdressers, cleaners, and 
bootblacks, vou can choose any type of 
entertaiment from the city’s myriad list, 
ov visit the city’s highly diversified in 
dustries. 

Kiel Auditorium will house the sessions 
of this year’s meetings. 

Convention officials expect a tremen 
dous turnout, and have urged members to 
make their reservations early. Reserva- 
tions can be made through the Convention 
Locust Street, 


Reservations Bureau, 911 


St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


St. Louis Skyline at Night. 





Arizona Council 


For Education 


By Marion Donaldson 


It was not a large group that met in the 


Arizona Farm Bureau Federation Build- 


ing in Phoenix, but it was an intensely 


occupied one. The subjeet under discus 
sion was “Hlow Good Are Arizona’s High 
Schools?” The speakers were varied and 
convincing. Occasionally one struck fire 
and there was an immediate response or 
challenge. It was an interesting and forth 


right discussion. 


the discussion, 
though, the audience was even more inter 


the 


llowever interesting 


esting. Here was owner of a 


paint 


manufacturing firm, there a state sena 


northern then a Salt 


Valley 
of organized 


tor from a county, 


River farmer, a representative 


labor, an insurance sales 
man, the owner of a plumbing contracting 
firm, a civil engineer, a housewife, an 
attorney, a banker, a professor from the 
University of Arizona and many others 

all interspersed with teachers, adminis 


trators and school board members. 


This was the Arizona Couneil for Edu 


cation in action. 
1954 Committee on Education 


The idea for such a council in the state 
originated with Governor Pyle’s Commit- 
tee on Education in 1954. Why not form 
a permanent organization, it was thought, 
which would draw lay people and eduea- 
tors together to study problems facing 
our public school system? The idea seemed 


. 
16 


An Experiment 


In Cooperation 











formed with 


the State School 


sound and the council was 
three charter members, 
Board Association, the Arizona Congress 
and the 


of Parent-Teacher Associations 


Arizona Edueation Association, 


The purposes of the new organization 
were simple: to encourage the citizens of 
the active interest in 


state to take an 


Varion Donaldson, 


President, 


lrizona Couneil 


for Nducation 


their schools, to provide a means whereby 


educators and non-educators might ¢o- 
operatively seek solutions to education's 
problems and to take such action as might 
the the 


contribute to improvement of 


schools. 
The 


were simple, too. An organization apply- 


rules for membership eligibility 


ing for membership must have a genuine 


interest in improving public education 


and must be statewide in nature. 


the 


organiza- 


Within this framework, interest in 


council spread. Today fifteen 


tions hold membership. They are: Arizona 


Society of Professional Engineers, Na- 


tional Association of Manufacturers, 
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American Association of University 


Women, Arizona Congress of Pareni- 
Teacher Associations, State Department 
of the American Legion, Arizona Farm 
State AFL- 


CIO, Arizona Mental Health Association, 


Bureau Federation, Arizona 
Arizona Education Association, State De- 
of Publie 


County 


partment Instruction, Arizona 


Association of School Superin- 
School 


Principals’ 


tendents, Arizona Association of 


Administrators, Elementary 


Association and the Edueation Commit- 
tees of the House of Representatives and 


the Senate of the Arizona Legislature. 


Among the first major efforts of the 
council was the joint sponsorship of the 
state White House Conferences on eduea- 
tion in 1955. This arose out of the coun- 
the 
Better 
still 


affiliation with what is 
National 


Schools, a 


cil’s now 


Citizens Council for 


relationship which is 


maintained . 


Conference 


From time to time the council has 
sponsored other conferences dealing with 
significant problems of education. Among 
the most important was a conference of 
newspaper publishers and educators on 
the relationship of schools to the news- 
reporting media, one on school building 
construction, on merit rating of teachers, 
the economic value of education, mental 
health, 


fecting schools and many others. 


state and federal legislation af- 


Currently the council is engaged in an 


area in which it likes to funetion best: 


the the 
state in studying their schools. In coop- 


the involvement. of citizens of 
eration with the governor and the state 
superintendent of public instruction, the 
council has proposed a series of meetings 
for next fall. The meetings, it is hoped, 
will be held in every school community 
in the state and will deal with but a single 
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topic: the function of Arizona’s public 
The 


then culminate in a large statewide meet- 


schools. many local meetings will 
ing from which should come a better un- 


derstanding and perhaps conclusions 
about the role of the schools in today’s 


world. 


Operation 


There are undoubtedly many in the state 
the Arizona 
Council for Education, since it operates 


who have never heard of 
in a rather quiet and unassuming way. 
But this seems true. Within the limitation 
of time spent on its projects (its officers 
and members are all concerned with their 
own vocations) and funds (the yearly bud- 
get is extremely modest), the council with 
its varied membership of organizations in 


and outside the field of education is poten- 
tially the most powerful and influential 
organization in the state. There is every 
that latent 
some day be released and utilized in be 


indication this power will 


half of our schools. In the meantime, it 


is another and important means through 


which greater understanding of the prob- 


lems of public education has been brought 
to the citizens of this state. 





Arizona Teachers in the 


James M. Stephenson, Prescott High 
School biology instructor, has been named 
the Year.” 

Stephenson is a former president of the 


the 


Prescott’s “Teacher of 


Prescott Edueation Association and 


Arizona Education Association. 


John B. 
tor at 


Calhoun, Jr... physics instrue- 
Phoenix College, has accepted a 
summer research fellowship from the Uni 
versity of Colorado at Boulder. Calhoun 
plans to do his research in nuclear physies 
Dr, Albert Bart- 


lett, associate professor of phy si¢s at the 


under the direction of 


University. 


Mrs. Helen Householder, art supervis 
schools in Flagstaff Dis 
No. 1, has been 


regional award in the 58-59 


or, elementary 
named winner of a 
sold 
ney” Teachers’ Award Program by a com- 
Mrs. [louse 


holder will have her choice of a number of 


trict 


Jour 
mittee of leading educators. 
trips, each with $130 expense grant 

give a 


Arizona edueator to 


the 


The only 


paper before International Reading 
Association's fourth annual conference in 
April 30-May 3, 


Hinds, 


Canada, was 
Lillian RK. Hlign 
School reading center teacher and instruc 
Mrs. 
Hinds is president of the International 


Toronto. 


Vrs. Central 


tor at Phoenix Junior College. 
Reading Association’s State Reading Or 
“The 


mediate Reading Association.” 


ganization, Arizona State Inter 


Mrs. 


and 


Willimina S. 
English 


Lindsey, librarian 


teacher, Tolleson Union 
High School, Arizona, is on the MeCall’s 
roll of 1959. Mrs. 


helped develop a library guide 


honor teachers for 


Lindsey 


and book for Arizona schools and wrote 


the chapter on library instruction for 


high schoo] students. 
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CUS 


Mrs. Harper, 70, 
nominated by the Southern Federation of 
the 
State competition for the “Teacher of the 
Year” 


last 


Nettie G. has been 


Women’s Clubs as a candidate in 


honors. Mrs. Harper, one of the 
teachers in one-room school houses 
is retiring this vear after 50 years of rural 
school teaching. 

Eight Southern Arizona teachers, Six 
of them from Tueson, have won National 
Science Foundation Summer Fellowships 
to step up their training in science and 
mathematies. The awards are made by 
the federal government, part of the U.S.’s 
attempt to battle the Russians in the race 
fo educational supremacy. Tueson teach 
are:Barbara D. 
High School, mathematics: 
Garner, Pueblo High School, 
John O. Hall, Tueson High School, 
zoology; Marvin W. Karlin, Pueblo High 


School, 


ers 


Catalina 
Charles DD. 


Buchalter, 


physics : 


mathematics; Katherine J. 8S. 
Sasse, Pueblo High School, mathematics: 
Kenneth J. 


School, 


Doolen Junior 
Derry] 
muth, Marana High School, mathematics: 
and Mark O'Malley, San Manuel High 


School, 


nm 
rorgerson, 


High botany ; Dume 


mathemuaties, 


A $1,000 National Science Foundation 
Fred 
the faculty at 
Douglas Junior Hligh School. Mr. 


science at 


scholarship has been awarded to 
Dunsmore, a member of 
Duns 

the 
school. He plans to attend the Utah State 


more teaches general 


University at Logan during June, July 


and August. 


Nick Ragus assistant principal of 
Miami High School, this week was chosen 
by the Miami Woman’s Club as ‘Teacher 


of the Year.” 


Epitor’s NOTE: Many others have received 
honors, we are sure, but their names have not 
reached our office 
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Education Act (trom page 5) The future for using the funds provided 


, . Nai under the Act in Arizona seems very 
bert Heinman of Arizona State Univer- 


sity, and Dr. Charles Fauset of the Ari- 
zona State College at Flagstaff. 


gloomy for several reasons. 
(1) The failure of the legislature to 


; , provide matching funds in some in- 
Another subcommittee was appointe¢ 
” . ne Hi + stances where they are needed. 
to submit a plan for Title , Which in a - ; ; " 
. ame we The failure of the State legislature 
‘ludes the program for strengthening the . , 
: Pros he >* to provide the funds needed to em- 
teaching science, mathematics, and for ; ne : 

ploy the additional personnel in 


the State Department of Public 
Instruction for the supervision and 
administration of the Act. 

The failure of the State Board of 


eign languages. The subcommittee inelud- 
ed Dorothy Conrad of Coolidge High 
School as head, and as members, Dr. 
Arthur Steinbrenner, Dr. George Bate- 
man of Arizona State University, Mr. Education to approve the program 
Lorenzo Lisonbee of the Phoenix Union submitted by the subcommittee on 
High Schools and Phoenix College Sys Guidance and Testing. This phase 
tem, Dr. Agres Allen of the Arizona State 
College at Flagstaff, Mr. Fred Miller of 
the Glendale Schools, Mr. Del Shelley of 


of the program in Arizona seems 
to have been killed for the current 


vear at least. The Advisory Com 
the Phoenix Elementary Schools, Mr. 


Clark Shelby of the Alhambra Schools, 
and Dr. Arthur Beattie of the University 


mittee felt that the subcommittee 
had done an excellent job on this 
program. 


of Arizona. Turn to page 20 





a good eginning for 


wey grow th in number thinking 


&.. oe GROWTH IN ARITHMETIC 


crave: One by One 
GRADE 2 Two by Two 


by John R. Clark, Charlotte W. Junge, Caroline H. Clark 


These first and second grade text-workbooks motivate and captivate with lively 
content, with beautiful and functional illustrations. Pupils build understanding of 
basic number relationships as they participate in meeting authentic number needs. 
This strong new primary program is skillfully geared to the wide range of abilities 
of young learners. It may be used with any modern arithmetic series. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 2054 University Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 


Morrie W. Pechet, Arizona Repreesentative 
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COMPLETE LINE OF CRAFTS 


e MOSAICS 


© COPPER 
ENAMELING 


© METAL 
STAMPING 


* BASKETRY 


@ METAL ETCHING 
& ENGRAVING 


© COPPER 
TOOLING 
And Many Others 
Plus Books 
and Instructions 


ASK ABOUT OUR FREE 
CRAFT MOVIES AND 
BI-MONTHLY CRAFT MAGAZINE 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


Dept. TM-1 
2429 West Manchester Bivd. 
Inglewood 4, California 








SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA 
SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 22 to Aug. 1: Aug. 3 to Aug. 29 


Study with a distinguished faculty. 
Graduate and undergraduate 
courses, offered in all fields, lead 
toward degrees, teaching credentials, 
and teachers’ “points” for profession- 
al advancement. Sessions include 
special conferences and workshops. 


Enjoy a delightful summer climate. 


For Bulletin SS-1 write to: 


DEAN OF SUMMER SESSION 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7 


Education Act (from page 19) 


(4) There seems to be some question 
about the legality of the expendi 
ture of other money provided by 
the Federal Government because 

of failure to include it in the State 


budget approved by the legislature. 


Look « Hear - Now 


by Dorothea Pellett, Consultant 
Audio-Visual Department 


Topeka, Kansas, Public Schools 


Each teacher thinks of the value of 
classroom films in terms of what they 
may be made to do to meet her own 
group’s special needs. The new films men- 
tioned in this column have been screened 
through classroom use, and found to merit 
your consideration and use. 

“Manners in School” (12 min., color or 
b/w) and “Manners in Public” (10 min. 
b/w) from MeGraw-Hill Text 
Films, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, help 
the pre-adolescent to see the meaning of 


color or 


true courtesy and how it may be expressed 
in his day to day living. 

“Who Should Decide? (Areas of Par- 
ental Authority)” (11 min. color or b/w) 
from Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, goes to the situation when 
parents and children find conflicting de 
sires and decisions. By showing a family 
involved in typical teen-age problems, the 
films starts discussion that brings up the 
question of how much a boy or girl can 
really be responsible and how much of the 
authority belongs to the parents and why. 

Two beautifully-designed new films 
from the Wonder World Series, from 
Moody Institute of Science, 11428 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, illustrate 
this keeping of the spirit as they demon- 
strate scientific principles. “Wonders of 
Our Body” (12 min. color or b/w) sug- 
gests the marvelous intricacy of the work- 
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ing of the body-—-the eves, ears, hands, 
vocal cords, nerves and bones, and all the 
internal systems—not as “parts” discov- 
ered, but working together dependently 
and serving our hearts and minds. “Won 
ders of Water” (12 min. color or b/w) 
demonstrates the separation of water in 
to its elements, the water cycle in nature, 
the behavior of molecules and the nature 
of gases, for upper elementary and junior 
high school students. 

“The Dinosaur Age” (14 min. color or 
b/w) from Film Associates, 10521 Santa 
Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 25, for the up- 
per elementary and older students, pic 
tures the fossil-hunters carefully finding, 
reconstructing and = preserving remains 
that tell the story of ages past. 

From Eneyelopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, DL, four 
new science films plunge into areas of 
current interest, “Rockets: How They 
Work” (16 min. color or b/w) shows the 
principles of multi-stage rocket propul- 
“Earth 
Satellites: Explorers of Outer Space” (17 


sion, how rockets are controlled. 


min. color or b/w) does a similar explana 
tion for the launching of a satellite, by an 
animated drawing, and shows the princi 
ples basic to the process. Explorer and 
Vanguard are shown in construction, and 
in the “eountdown”. Then models and 
drawings go into outer space, showing 
the information the instruments of the 
satellites have given and the vast prob 
lems that vet need inquiry. New films 
giving explanation to basic prinieples are: 
“Airplanes: How They Flv” (11> min. 
color or b/w) using diagrams and actual 
photographs, and “Explaining Matter: 
Atoms and Molecules” (14 min. color or 
b/w) giving the anatomy of these small 
particles that man’s investigations have 
built, showing how different elements 
have different molecular structure and 


how the components interact. 
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a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 


You might care to clip 
for future use on story of 


OLD GLORY 


THE RED, WHITE AND BLUE 


Cross of 
St. George 


700 years ago, Edward I 
chose cross of St. George 
for an English flag. 
1606—James I united 
cross of St. George and 
of St. Andrew for flag of 
a united England- 
Scotland (Union Jack). 
1770—On red field, it 
became a flag 
of Gt. Britain 
(Meteor). 


Union Flag 
(Jack) 


THE STARS AND STRIPES 


Meteor Flag— 
Red Ensign 














Rhode Island 
Flag 


Flag of United 
Colonies 


Antedating flag of our 
United Colonies, Rhode 
Island used 13 white 
stars in blue field. 
1776—Jan. 1 United 
Colonies used Meteor flag 
with 13 red and white 
stripes. Same year, out- 
moded by Declaration 
of Independence. 
1777—Junel4.U.S. flag: 
13 stripes alternating 
red, white; 13 stars, 
white in blue field. 
1794-With 15 States, flag 
gets 15 stars, 15 stripes. 
1818—With 20 States, 
stripes are 13; stars are 20; 
provision made for new 
star for each new state. 


1916—June 14 established as Flag Day 


Based on “The Flag of our United Statcs” 
published by Rand McNally (out of print). 


Always a delicious treat! 


~ the cooling 
and satisfying 
taste of refreshing 


; Wrigley's EZZizz7> Gum. 


Try it tonight. Enjoy it and relax. 
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Continuing Contract Law for Teachers 


15-251. 


In this article, unless the context other- 


De finitions 


Wise requires: 


1. “Certificated teacher” means a 
the 


hoard of education to teach in the schools 


per 


son holding a certificate from state 


of the state. 


2 “Continuing teacher” means a cer- 
tificated teacher who is emploved under 
contract in a school district as a full time 
classroom teacher, a school principal cde 
voting not less than fifty per cent of his 
time to Classroom 


teaching, or a super 


visor of school children’s activities, and 


whose contract has been renewed for his 
fourth consecutive vear of such employ 
ment in the district. 

3. “Probationary teacher’ means a cer 
tificated teacher who is emploved under 
contraet by a school distriet as a full time 
classroom teacher, school principal de 
voting not less than fifty per cent of his 
time to classroom teaching, or supervisor 
of school children’s activities, and who is 
not a continuing teacher. 

tL. “Scheel board” or * 


the 


governing board 


means board of trustees of an ele 


mentary school district or the board of 


education of a high school district. 


» “Superintendent” means the super 


intendent of schools of a school district. 


15-252. 


of probationary o1 


lLutomatic renewal of contract 
continuing teacher; 
natice of termination 

Subject to the provisions of Pgh. 15-257, 


the contract of employment of a proba 


tionary or continuing teacher for a school 





Arizona’s Continuing Contract Law for 
teachers became law, effective on March 15, 
1950. The text of the Law, as recodified in 
1955, is published once a year by request of 
the Delegate Assembly. 








shall be 


newed for the next ensuing school year, 


vear deemed automatically re 
unless, on or before March 15 immediately 
preceding the 
school board, a member thereof acting on 


the ensuing school year, 
behalf of the board, or the superintendent 
of the school district, gives notice to the 
teacher of the termination of his contract. 

15-253. Written 


teacher as prerequisite to dismissal 


notice of continuing 


No continuing teacher shall be = dis 
missed or his contract of employment ter 
minated unless written notice specifying 
the cause or causes for dismissal or ter- 
ination is first given the teacher by the 
school board, a member thereof acting on 
behalf of the board, or the superintendent. 

15-254. 

Within 


notice of dismissal or termination, a con 


Hearing ov dismissal 


fifteen days after receipt of 
tinuing teacher may serve upon a member 
of the school board or the superintendent, 
® written request for either a publie or 
before the The 
held by the not 


nor more than f 


private hearing board, 


hearing shall be board 


less than ten teen days 
after the request is served, and notice of 
the time and place of the hearing shall 
be given the teacher not less than three 
days prior to the date of the hearing. At 
the hearing the teacher may appear in 
person and by counsel, if desired, and may 
present any testimony, evidence or state 
ments, either oral or in writing, in his 
behalf. Within the 


hearing the board shall determine whether 


ten days following 
there existed good and just cause for the 
shall 
decision accordingly, either affirming or 
the 


notice of dismissal and render its 


withdrawing notice of dismissal or 


iermination. Good and just cause shall 
not 


include religious or political beliefs 
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ov affiliations unless in violation of the 
oath of the teacher. 
15-250. 
A. The decision of 
the 


Within ten days after the date of the deci 


Appeal from decision of board 


the board shall be 


final unless teacher aggrieved files, 
sion, an appeal with the superior court 


of the county within which he was em 
ploved. 

B. On appeal, the court shall hear and 
the 
than twenty or more than forty days after 
filed. 
determination of the appeal, the decision 
of the shall full 


and be superseded. 


determine matter de novo, not less 


the date the appeal was Pending 


board remain in force 
and effect, 
15-256. 
ing; contract termination 
A. The the 
tendent, with concurrence of a majority 
of the 


nay not 


Suspension of teachers; hea 


school board or superin 


board, may, when such action is 
deemed justified, suspend a teacher. Sus 
pension of a teacher from further per 
formance of his duties shall be effected by 
a written notice to the teacher setting 
forth the grounds for the suspension. 

Bb. A suspended teacher has the right 
to a hearing before the board as provided 
in Pgh. 15-254, and he shall be paid his 
full salary for the remainder of the school 
term during which the suspension is made 

C. If the 


manent, the 


suspension is made per 


contract of the suspended 
teacher shall be deemed terminated. 
15-257. 


salaries or personne l 


Limitations upon reduction oj 
Nothing in this article shall be inter 


preted to prevent a school board from 
reducing salaries or eliminating teachers 
in a school district in order to effectuate 
economies in the operation of the district 
or to improve the efficient conduct and 
administration of the schools of the dis 
trict, but no reduction in the salary of a 


continuing teacher shall be made except 


in accordance with a general salary re 
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duction in the school district by which 
he is employed, and in such case the redue 
tion shall be applied equitably among all 
such teachers. Notice of a general salary 
reduction shall be given each teacher ef 
fected not later than May 1 of the eal 
endar vear in which the reduction is to 
take effect. A for 


teacher dismissed rea 


sons of economy or lack of pupils shall 
have a preferred right of reappointment 
in the order of original employment by the 
the 


number of teachers or the re-establishment 


board in the event of an increase in 
of services within a period of three years. 
15-258. 


tion; penalty 


Resignation restrictions; viola- 
A probationary or continuing teacher 
shall not resign during a school term or 
during a period of thirty days immedi- 
ately preceding the commencement of a 
school term, unless the resignation is first 
approved by the school board. A teacher 
who resigns contrary to this section shall 
be deemed to commit an unprofessional 
act, and upon request of the school board 
shall be subject to such disciplinary ae 
tion, including suspension or revocation 
of certificate. as the state board of edu- 
cation deems appropriate. 

15-259. 


teachers 


Dismissal of probationary 


The provisions of Pghs. 15-253 and 15 
254 


teachers, but 


are not applicable to probationary 


the school board or super 


intendent shall, in cases where notice of 
dismissal or 


the 


termination is given, incor- 
the 


termination. 


porate in notice a statement of 
reasons for the dismissal or 
15-260. Rights in ¢ mployment not 
rested 
The provisions of this article may be 
amended or 


modified, repealed at 


shall be 
have acquired any vested right to continu 


any 


time and no person deemed to 
ing employment under or by virtue of any 


provision of this article. 





(from page 1) 


Science Program 


that education must 


first of all prepare our children for life 


always remember 
ina rapidly changing scientifie world and 
the 
which 


finally, it must guide them toward 


aspirations, hopes, and ideals 


the 


a world. So with the Age of Science upon 


should be ecaleulable goals of sueh 
us, and the modern Columbus of Space 
find that 


has be- 


about ready to blast off, we 


science in the elementary school 


come of age. If it hasn't, it must. 


YOURS for the asking 


Here is a convenient way to order in 


formational material offered by advertis- 
ers in May. Your requests will be for- 


warded promptly to the companies in- 


volved. They will send you the material. 
For fastest service, write directly to the 
shown in their 


advertisers at addresses 


ads. 


78. Catalog of supplies for handicraft 
work in mosaics, copper tooling, copper, 
enameling, reed and wrought iron and 
on through 30 different crafts to wooden 
ware and wood carvings. (American Han 
dicrafts Co.) 

7. Bulletin 


for courses to be offered in the 1959 Sum 


giving preliminary plans 
mer Session of the University of Southern 


California. 





USE THIS COUPON 
Available in school year of 1958-59 only 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Send me the items, covered by the numbers 
circled. I indicate quantity desired where 
more than one copy is available. 4c is en- 
closed for each number circled. 
78. 79. 
Name 
Subject ..... 
School Name 
School Street Address 
City aa , Arizona 
Enrollment: Boys Girls 
Available only in the 
United States of America 


Grade 











language program 





For successfully rounding out the elementary 


LANGUAGE WORKBOOKS 


by Mildred A. Dawson, Kenneth Stratton, and others 


These books for Grades 2-8 enable the teacher to round out the 
class program, save valuable time, and provide for efficient group- 
ing and guidance. Language Workbooks effectively supplement 
any up-to-date program of language teaching. 


World Book Company 
2054 University Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 
Morrie W. Pechet — Arizona representative 


N CW 


Udition 








Arizona Teacher 





The Fifth Annual 


TTT QUENCY 


Art CONTROL 
Center i INSTITUTE 


July 13 - August 15, 


see ere 
AMTIONA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Tempe Arirone 


1959 


SUMMER SESSION 
june Rm * 


cit 
\cO 
n mex 


ARIZONA STATE UNIVERSITY e BULLETIN 


Beal | For Summer Catalog and 
S U M M E R General Information other information Write 


or Call: 


SESSION , DR aay ©. se 


Summer Sessions 


1959 | ARIZONA state 
| UNIVERSITY 
Tempe, Arizona 


WO 7-141) - Ext. 301 
SESSIONS ‘ 


' — 1959 
ANNOUNCING = First 


gareign Study TOUS = awe s9 


Second | 
July 13 - August 15 


BULLETIN 
VOL. LXXiv NO. } 
donwers 4 





Arizona 


Education 


_Association 


offers you 


INSURANCE 
Life 
Hospitalization 
Surgery 
income Protection 
Automobile 
Liability 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
DEFENSE 

SALARY STUDIES 
PROFESSIONAL AFFILIATIONS 
FIELD SERVICE 
PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 
LEADERSHIP 

ADULT EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
FUTURE TEACHER CHAPTERS 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 
LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
PROGRESS 


CONVENTIONS 
PUBLICATIONS 


Arizona Teacher 
Newsletter 
Memorandums 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


@ TEACHER RECRUITMENT 
@ RETIREMENT 


RESEARCH 


@ COUNSELING 


LEGISLATION ON 
School Finance 
Public Lands 
Teacher Exchange 
Retirement 


SOCIAL SECURITY 
DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
CONFERENCE FACILITIES 
TENURE 

CREDIT UNION ADVICE 
LEGAL SERVICE 





